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A Renaissance of the Classics 


By H. C. Montcomery anp R. E. HoHMANN 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

There are signs, many and definite, that the Classics 
are being revived but not in the manner perhaps most 
desired by teachers of the Classics. In fact the move- 
ment has, in part, arisen from outside influences. 

There have been two trends observable in the past 
decade of unusual significance, we believe, on the place 
of the Classics in education. One is the much publicized 
movement to restore the liberal arts as an educational 
foundation with the reading of great books as the basis 
of the liberal arts. This movement has much.in com- 
mon with the educational charter outlined by Cardinal 
Newman over one hundred years ago. The other trend 
is to find ways and means of presenting classical 
literature and thought to students of the college level 
to replace the lost language requirements. This latter 
movement has originated among classical teachers 
themselves in the courses in translation. Although 
neither of the two trends immediately effects the status 
of the Classics in secondary schools, where Latin still 
holds firmly to a share of its former ground, it may 
nevertheless be of importance in the future even to 
this group. 

The movement to revive the great books of the past 
as a basis of education for life began with the experi- 
mental college of the University of Wisconsin, planned 
and directed by Alexander Meikeljohn. The results of 
this four-year experiment were published at the close 
of the period! The first year of the college centered 
around the civilization of fifth-century Greece and the 
second year was devoted to American civilization. The 
reading of great books of the two epochs was the corner- 
stone of the full four-year course. 

No tangible results came immediately from the Wis- 
consin experiment but similar ideas were voiced at 
about this same time by interested observers outside 
the educational field. Albert Jay Nock writing in the 
Atlantic Monthly for May, 1931 (pp. 588-597) said 
that the four-year course in college should cover the 
whole range of Greek and Latin literature from Homer’s 
time to that of Erasmus. Mr. Nock would go even 
further and require a reading ability of Latin and Greek 
in the entrance requirements. His great books were 
to be read in the original. In 1933 Mark Van Doren 
writing in The Nation (December 6, p. 655) advanced 
a similar suggestion. Mr. Van Doren named nineteen 
classical authors in his list of books and asserted that 
after four years of reading and discussing these books 
and others, such students would be educated, they would 
comprehend the world. 

The actual realization of these plans came some 
years later in the reorganization of St. John’s College, 
at Annapolis, Maryland. St. John’s new charter was 


founded upon a study of the Classics as the basis for 
a true education in the liberal arts. Though the great 
books are read in translation, St. John’s requires a 
year’s training each in the Greek and Latin languages. 
This experiment has attracted nation-wide attention by 
virtue of its resolve to present the Classics, not as a 
survey course in literature, but interpretatively, so that 
the student is made vitally aware of the eternal and 
thus contemporary value of the Classics. 


The aims of the St. John’s plan have been discussed 
by W. A. P. Martin? by Scott Buchanan, Dean of the 
College,* and in numerous other articles a complete list 
of which may be found in the St. John’s College Cata- 
logue, July, 1939. Most of the commentators view the 
St. John’s plan in a favorable light. The fact that all 
students in a class will be reading the same books at 
the same time, appears important to one observer* since 
each student will have thereby an opportunity to learn 
from others. Not all comments have been, however, 
favorable. One speaks of ‘this eighteenth-century ex- 
periment’ and of the ‘quaint quirks of a_ revived 
eighteenth-century pedagogical system. Others dis- 
egree with the objective of the great books without 
giving specific reasons.® 

Back of the St. John’s plan is the figure of Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago. The views of President Hutchins are too well 
known to require elaboration. As far as the Classics 
are concerned they are synthesized by Milton S. Mayer? 
as follows: “Good learning eventually finds its way 
into books. We all admit that good books are some- 
how good. We recognize that there exists an unbroken 
tradition, going back to Greece and Rome, in which our 
American ideals and institutions are rooted.” In an- 
other article’ Mr. Mayer says, “The books that Hut- 
chins wants the American college student to study come 
closer to the list that Jefferson handed young Peter 
Carr than any reading course in America to-day.” And 
it was President Hutchins who persuaded Stringfellow 
Barr and Scott Buchanan to install this curriculum at 
St. John’s. 

The close connection between such a curriculum and 
that studied by the founders of American democracy 
has been considered one of the most valuable parts of 
the program. Walter Lippmann in writing on the St. 
John’s program® noted with surprise that the course of 
studies of the men who organized our liberties was 
essentially that followed in the schools of ancient Greece, 
coming down through the Middle Ages. Mr. Lippmann 
refers to a book by James J. Walsh, Education of the 
Founding Fathers of the Republic (New York, Ford- 
ham University Press, 1935) .1° 

That teachers of the Classics have not been unaware 
of the significance of the St. John’s movement is in- 
dicated by an article by John S. Kieffer in the Classical 
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Journal (XXXV, 3, 1939, 144-153) under the title of 
“The Classical Revival at St. John’s.” The Classical 
Journal also reprinted the article by Mr. Lippmann 
already referred to (XXXIV, 7, 1939, 438-440). 

Not all the books under consideration at St. John’s 
are a part of ancient classical literature but most of 
the others are of classical inspiration. Among the 
authors in the St. John’s list are Homer, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Lucian, Vergil, Plato, 
Aristotle, Lucretius, Cicero, Plotinus, Augustine, Herod- 
otus, Thueydides, Plutarch, Tacitus, Justinian, Euclid, 
Nicomachus, Aristarehus, Apollonius, Archimedes, Hip- 
pocrates, Galen. This is approximately the list of 
classical authors included in the recommended list of 
the American Library Association under the title of 
Classics of the Western World. The lists of Professor 
Adler (“How to Read a Book,” Appendix) and Mark 
Van Doren (op. cit.) add Ovid, Livy, Quintilian, Epic- 
tetus, and Marcus Aurelius. These classical authors 
then are considered by the sponsors of the great books 
movement as vital to an understanding of the world 
of to-day. 

The second phase of the Renaissance of the Classics 
comes from the initiative of classical teachers them- 
selves supported by friendly administrative officers. The 
change of the position of the Classics in higher educa- 
tion in America is too well known to require further 
comment. For some years teachers of the Classics 
have been offering — grudgingly, to be sure — courses 
of classical literature in translation. Miss Kathryn 
Bowen has recently put forward a plea that these 
courses be considered for the secondary schools as well 
as for colleges and universities... Professor John L. 
Caskey has made a survey of these courses as they are 
presented in a number of institutions of higher learn- 
ing’? Professor Caskey describes the nature of the 
courses in translation offered at Princeton, Columbia, 
and Yale, in addition to a discussion of the St. John’s 
program. The Princeton course is given both in the 
Summer School and in the regular academic year (New 
York Times, July 4, 1940). 

At New York University a survey course of Contribu- 
tions to world thought and culture of the more im- 
portant authors from Homer to the end of the nine- 
teenth century has been developed in the school of 
commerce. This course was given in response to stu- 
dent request (New York Times, December 22, 1940). 
At Queen’s College in New York City the entire English 
course has been reorganized to include classic earlier 
statements of points of view fundamental in contem- 
porary thought. The grouping thus illustrates living 
issues and the fact that the present is the child of the 
past, according to a statement in the New York Times 
for September 15, 1940. 

English departments in other institutions are includ- 
ing ancient classical literature in revised programs.'* 
But teachers of the Classics would prefer to present 
courses themselves in the field in which they are 
especially trained, in the field which they alone can 
furnish all the contributing factors and implications 
involved. 

Professor B. L. Ullman has analyzed the relationship 
of the courses in translation and their relationship to 
college curricula and teachers of the Classics.‘ He 
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reminds us that Greek has practically disappeared from 
high schools, that Latin is important, but chiefly for 
two years, and that only a small proportion continue, 
or begin, these studies in college. He reminds us — 
and college administrative officers — that two years 
of Latin cannot do what six to eight years with four 
or more of years of Greek used to do. To fill the gap, 
courses are offered to-day in ancient civilization, Roman 
private life, Greek art, and Greek and Latin literature 
in translation. Professor Ullman points out the large 
number of students taking these courses (e.g., the Prince- 
ton course has registered an average of one hundred 
eighty students each year for the past three years; at 
Washington Square College of New York University 
there are nine sections, thirty students each, in the 
course of Greek and Latin Elements in English; Chicago, 
Columbia, and Yale offer courses in the humanities 
required of all candidates for the a.B. degree, except 
that at Yale courses in Greek or Latin language may 
be substituted; Wisconsin welds language study of Greek 
and Latin with work in ancient civilization, an out- 
growth of the Experimental College). But Professor 
Ullman emphatically declares that classical teachers 
should do the teaching of these courses. 

Such, in brief, are some of the movements bringing 
about what we believe to be a revival of the Classics in 
contemporary American education. As we have stated, 
it may not be in the form most desirable to teachers 
of the Classics. Yet these forces and the men behind 
them are vigorous and cogent champions of the clas- 
sical cause. One of them! even goes so far as to say 
that the inauguration of the elective system in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century was “the greatest 
crime of the century against American youth —- de- 
priving him of his classical heritage.” Surely teachers 
of Greek and Latin, by virtue of their peculiar position, 
ean take up the challenge of the needs of contemporary 
education, as voiced by leading educators and thinkers, 
and cooperate in this movement to give back to the 
Classics their former position of eminence and honor. 
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Latin Composition Exercises on a Letter of Cicero 


By A. M. Zamiara, S.J. 
Milford Novitiate 


The following type of exercise on one of Cicero’s 
letters has proven very successful in developing Latin 
thinking, mastery in the use of Latin idiom, facility 
in Latin self-expression. It can be profitably used in 
any class — even a beginners’ class. 

We take the first letter in Dillard’s “Fifty Letters of 
Cieero” (Fam, XIV.21.): “Tullius Terentiae suae 8.D. 
S.v.b.e.v. Da operam ut convalescas. Quod opus erit, 
ut res tempusque postulat, provideas atque administres, 
et ad me de omnibus rebus quam saepissime litteras 
mittas. Vale.” 

We suppose that the class understands the meaning 
of the letter thoroughly. 


First assignment: Change to plural number as far as sense 
permits, e.g.: “Date operam ut convalescatis. Quae opus erunt, 
ut res temporaque postulant, provideatis atque administretis, 
et ad nos de omnibus rebus quam saepissime litteras mittatis. 
Valete.” 

(Changes may also be made to other persons, numbers, tenses, 
from active to passive voice and vice versa.) 

Second assignment: Write Terentia’s answer in the present 
tense, repeating Cicero’s letter as far as possible word for word: 
“Terentia Tullio S.D. Do operam ut convalescam. Quod opus 
est, ut res tempusque postulat, provideo atque administro et ad 
te de omnibus rebus quam saepissime litteras mitto. Vale.” 

Third assignment: Change this answer to first plural, or 
third singular, present, past, or future. For example, the first 
plural, past: “Dedimus operam ut convalesceremus. Quod opus 
erat, ut res tempusque postulabat, providimus atque adminis- 
travimus, et ad te de omnibus rebus quam saepissime litteras 
misimus. Vale.” 

Fourth assignment: Change Cicero’s letter to indirect dis- 
course, in primary sequence: “Cicero scribit Terentiae se valere 
si ea valeat. Det operam ut convalescat. Quod opus futurum 
sit, ut res tempusque postulet, provideat atque administret et 
ad se de omnibus rebus quam saepissime litteras mittat. Valeat.” 
A different verb may be used before each sentence; for example, 
in secondary sequence: “Cicero scripsit Terentiae se valere si 
ea valeret. Monuit ut daret operam ut convalesceret. Man- 
davit ut quod opus futurum esset, provideret atque administraret, 
et ad se de omnibus rebus quam saepissime litteras mitteret. 
Jussit eam valere.” 

Fifth assignment: Change the second or third assignment to 
indirect discourse in both primary and secondary sequence. Let 
us illustrate the first plural in secondary sequence: “Certiorem 
te fecimus nos daturas esse operam ut convalesceremus. Porro, 
nullum unquam dubium erat, quin quod opus futurum esset, ut 
tes tempusque postularet, provisurae essemus atque adminis- 
traturae, et ad te de omnibus rebus quam saepissime litteras 
missurae.” 

Sizth assignment: Paraphrase Cicero’s letter: “Cura ut 
valeas. Quae usui erunt, in quantum ratio et consuetudo dictat, 
fac prospicias atque praepares, et ad me de singulis rebus quam 
creberrime epistolas des.” 

Seventh assignment: Paraphrase and amplify: “Summam 
impende curam, ut quam celerrime omnino convalescas. Omnia 
quae utcumque usui vel commodo vel necessitati cuilibet in- 
serviant da operam egregiam, ut quam diligentissime praevideas 
atque procures, et ad me omni data occasione de singulis rebus 
mittas litteras.” 

Eighth assignment: Write three or four imitations on differ- 
ent subjects; for example: “Da operam ut bene haec omnia 
discas. Quae minus bene intellegis, ut opus erit et occasio, 
perscrutare et inquire, et me de omnibus rebus dubiis quam 
fidelissime fac certiorem.” 

Ninth assignment: Translate into appropriate English, and 
after an interval retranslate into Latin. 

Tenth assignment: Memorize the letter perfectly, attending 
to sentence structure and sentence rhythm. 
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These assignments may be applied in part to one 
passage or letter, in part to another; or, some may be 
taken orally in class, others assigned as homework; or, 
finally, some may be assigned at the first study of the 
letter, others during the reviews. By taking up one new 
point at a time, these assignments facilitate concentra- 
tion of attention on that one point, and by thus ensur- 
ing a high percentage of success develop confidence and 
a sense of power. Furthermore, the absolute mastery 
thus acquired of limited portions of what is best in 
Latin almost inevitably results in a true Latin sense, 
a feeling for sentence and paragraph structure, an in- 
stinetive appreciation for rhythm. 


Demosthenes on the Crown, by F. P. Simpson, B.A., 
and F. P. Donnelly, S.J., New York, Fordham U. 
Press; 1941. $2.25. 


The composite character of this work is brought out 
by its two title pages: “The Oration of Demosthenes on 
the Crown: with an English Translation and Notes, by 
Francis P. Simpson, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford,” and: 
“The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown: a Rhetor- 
ical Commentary by Francis P. Donnelly, S.J.” The 
division of labor thus indicated is strictly adhered to 
throughout the work. Each of the two collaborators, 
separated by a long span of years (1882-1941), sticks 
to his last; each is well versed in his own field. The 
result is something unique in the art of textbook mak- 
ing. The juxtaposition of text and translation is, in 
a way, revolutionary for an American textbook. It has, 
of course, both advantages and disadvantages for class- 
room use. 


Fr. Donnelly’s share in this work is the rhetorical 
commentary. Thus, while the work lacks biographical, 
historical, and legal data pertinent to the speech, which 
are found in many other editions, there is a complete 
and detailed analysis of the thought content of the 
Crown Speech, its development, and its masterly ex- 
pression by that consummate ancient stylist. It is one 
of the anomalies of ancient criticism that Aristotle is 
completely silent upon Demosthenes in his Rhetoric; 
for, probably, no other Attic orator more satisfactorily 
sums up the Aristotelian doctrine on the art of speak- 
ing. But Aristotle’s silence, unaccountable and regret- 
table as it may be, is here abundantly made good. 

Students who are acquainted with the author’s Mani- 
lian Law, Milo, and Persuasive Speech, will find this 
latest work very acceptable. But it is valuable not only 
to the student of rhetoric but to any student interested 
in style, just as Aristotle’s Rhetorike envisages not 
merely the spoken but also the written word. The 
student familiar with this commentary on the Crown 
Speech will carry away transfers of invaluable assis- 
tance; and it is these transfers, by the way, this acquired 
ability of self-expression, that was the fundamental 
aim in the classical schools of the Renaissance; for, in 
the words of the author, “Composition is the goal of 
the Ratio.” 


St. Louis University W. A. Grima nr, 8.J. 


“Why, men have been known to edit the De Corona without 
pointing out to the student some of the great springs of its 
effectiveness.”—B. L. Gildersleeve, Brief Mention, 255. 
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Editorial 


Our readers will no doubt welcome the paper entitled 
“A Renaissance of the Classics” which we publish in 
the present issue. It makes us aware, for one thing, 
that something ‘great’ is going on at Annapolis. An- 
other of its merits is the listing of important literature 
bearing upon the Great Books Movement. Fortunately, 
too, the authors do not ruffle our feelings by that shrill 
note of unchastened enthusiasm which, we regret to say, 
mars some of the writings mentioned by them. We 
are not so sure, however, that the word ‘Renaissance’ 
in the title of the paper will meet with general approval. 

Words are capable of a wider and a narrower mean- 
ing. Now it is surely better for a student to have 
knowledge of Latin and Greek than not to have it; and 
in that sense the classics may be said to have been 
‘revived’ at Annapolis for all those students who, with- 
out attending St. John’s, would for ever remain un- 
touched by classical culture. But the word ‘Renais- 
sance’ as here used seems to us to raise unwar- 
rantable expectations. If a ‘Renaissance’ is a spell 
of bloom, a period of youthful vigor, freshness, and 
zest, we fail to see how the study of Latin and 
Greek is materially improved when the Greek and 
Latin masterpieces are merged in a host of one hun- 
dred and fifty ‘great books’ all of which are sup- 
posed to be mastered in four years, and that, too, when 
only one year is given to the Latin language and only 
one to Greek! 


It was this apprehension in our minds that dictated 
our Editorials for November 1939 and January 1940. 
Attention should also be called to two letters of pro- 
‘test from our readers (one from Professor C. G. Boulter, 
January 1940, and one from R. E. Henle, February 
1940). But without wishing to plunge afresh into the 
controversy, we take pleasure in reprinting a master- 
ful diagnosis of the Annapolis Plan by F. A. Preuss, S.J., 
published in February 1940: 
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It seems to me, the St. John’s Plan is a well-intentioned effort 
to rectify something which needs rectification very much in 
our present college education. In secular colleges there is no 
consistent and organized Weltanschauung at all —— and this St. 
John’s hopes to supply. In Catholic colleges there 7s; but it 
is too often proposed to the student in pre-organized, pre- 
digested form, like a catechism, instead of making the student, 
under competent direction, organize and build it up himself by 
studying the great classics. This, I believe, is the core of the 
problem. It is the great fundamental point of difference be- 
tween the current American system and the honors system at 
Oxford and Cambridge. At Oxford and Cambridge, however, 
a six-year secondary course in language and literature is pre- 
required, and at the universities themselves the thing is done 
in a more feasible way by centering the work around one 
central subject, like the classies of Greece and Rome; these, 
however, are studied in a large way, including philosophy, 
history, religion, politics, art, ete. 

The St. John’s plan errs in trying to include too much alto- 
gether, and in not requiring as a necessary basis at least a frll 
high-school course of thorough linguistic and literary discipline. 


Quid, putas, iste puer erit! was the pious ejaculation 
which a certain little St. John, many centuries ago, 
elicited from ‘kinsfolk and neighbors’ only eight days 
after his birth; for ‘the hand of the Lord was upon him.’ 
And now that his namesake has appeared across the 
Delaware, again there are not wanting ‘kinsfolk and 
neighbors’ who shower the infant with their benedic- 
tions and prophesy a great future. For ourselves, we 
prefer to stand back a little and just wonder — Quid, 
putas, iste puer erit? 


The American Academy in Rome announces that Five 
Scholarships of three hundred dollars each will be offered 
to members of Senior Classes in institutions contribut- 
ing to the support of the Academy in 1942. The award 
will be based in large part upon the results of an exam- 
ination held on Saturday morning, April 25, 1942, cover- 
ing translation of Latin prose and/or poetry; translation 
of Greek presupposing two years’ study; and Latin 
Composition. These Scholarships are awarded to stu- 
dents who intend to pursue graduate work in the Clas- 
sical field and will be paid in two equal instalments to 
the Bursar of the institution in which the Scholar is 
registered. 


Candidates should make formal application before 
April 1, 1942. For blanks and further information about 
requirements, candidates should apply to Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, N. Y., or to Professor Howard 
Comfort, Chairman of Committee of Awards, Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa. 


Catholic Classical Association of Greater New York 


The second regular meeting of the current academic year 
was held at the College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Dee. 6, 1941, the principal speakers being Rev. Joseph Can- 
tillon, SJ., of the Catholic Library Association, Rev. Joseph 
P. Christopher, Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, 
N. J., and Mr. Herbert A. Musurillo, S. J.. of the Greek Play 
Committee, Fordham University. The third meeting of the 
year was held at New York University, Feb. 7, 1942 in con- 


“ 


junction with the New York Classical Club. The address of the ~ 
da 


, “A. E. Housman, Scholar and Scourge,” was delivered 
by Prof. John W. Spaeth, Jr., of Wesleyan University. 

The Association will sponsor two competitive examinations 
for high-school students of Cicero and Virgil, respectively, to be 
held at Cathedral Girls’ High School, April 11, 1942. Gold, silver, 
and bronze medals will be awarded the students having the 
highest individual marks in each examination, while the schools 
attaining the highest team score in each case will receive com- 
memorative plaques. Further information concerning these 
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examinations may be obtained from the chairman of the Asso- 


ciation’s Committee on Awards, Brother Albert Paul, F.S.C., 
Manhattan College, New York City. 


“Greece and the Greeks’’ 


A welcome addition to the high-school and college 
library is Greece and the Greeks: A Survey of Greek 
Civilization, by Walter Miller, Emeritus Professor of 
Classical Languages and Archaeology, University of 
Missouri (New York: The Macmillan Company; 1941; 
$3.50). This richly illustrated volume is designed as a 
companion to Grant Showerman’s Rome and _ the 
Romans. 

Miller’s ‘Survey’ of Greek civilization is necessarily 
brief, but what it offers is ample. The four Parts are 
all-embracing: “Greece Yesterday and Today”; “Home 
Life of the Ancient Greeks”; “Public Life of the 
Ancient Greeks”; “Literature and Art.’”! We recom- 
mend this work to the teacher in high school or college 
for a variety of profitable uses. He will soon discover, 
for instance, where his own knowledge of Greek civiliza- 
tion leaves a lacuna to be filled in; he can learn how 
to interest his classes in Greek achievement and in 
the influence the past has had on the present; he can 
see, above all, how the different phases of Greek life 
dovetailed into each other to produce the marvellous 
Whole we admire so much. 

Two features of this volume strike us as specially 
worthy of note. We are constantly aware that it is the 
happy result of many visits to the ‘Jungbrunnen’ of 
classical art. The author of Daedalus and Thespis, a 
monumental work in three impressive volumes, visits 
Greece much as we should visit ‘the old homestead’ 
where we know every nook and corner. Even more re- 
markable, perhaps, is the freshness with which this 
world of literature, art, and archaeology is presented. 
There is nothing abstruse or recondite in Miller’s ex- 
position. The diction is so simple, clear, and straight- 
forward — a reflection, one should say, of the bright 
Greek sky — that we almost forget that the author is 
a scholar. The human touch enlivens everything. 

Miller is at pains to trace the ‘survivals’ of Greek 
ideas and institutions in the modern world. His details 
concerned with the life of the modern Greek Church 
we are unable to verify; but the statement that ‘our 
Christmas is a survival of the Roman Saturnalia’ seems 
to rest on a misunderstanding. In the early centuries 
December 25 was dedicated to the cult of Sol Invictus, 
a festival which the Church sought to counteract by 
substituting the commemoration of the birth of the 
Savior? 


1 See the excellent reviews of this work in The Classical 
Journal for June 1941, and in Classical Weekly for October 1941. 

2 See The Classical Outlook, December 1941, p. 25. For fuller 
treatment, see M. Buchberger’s Lexikon fuer Theologie und 
Kirche, X, s.v. “Weihnachten.” 


“As a feature of the Centenary celebration last year, 
the Fordham College students presented in Greek 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. This year the college will 
present the EHumenides of Aeschylus. Of the 322 stu- 
dents in the freshman and sophomore classes of the 
AB. curriculum last year, 200 were enrolled in the 
Greek courses, both elementary and advanced.” 
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The Classics as an Introduction to the 
Appreciation of the Drama (II) 
By Mary V. BraGinton 
Rockford College 

In the interpretation and criticism of a drama the 
value of Aristotle’s Poetics to the teacher or student 
can not be too strongly emphasized. To quote Allardyce 
Nicoll, Professor of the History of the Drama at Yale, 
“The fount of all true study of the essential elements 
of the dramatic form lies, as is well known, in the 
Poetics of Aristotle.” And Professor Lane Cooper of 
Cornell says, “Dry (not dull) though his treatise may 
at first appear, I have yet to meet the student, mature 
enough to grasp the outline of a narrative or a drama, 
whose interest can not be quickened by applying to 
the narrative or drama the Aristotelian principles of 
life and art.”* Have we teachers of the Classics always 
made the best use of Aristotle? He may not be univer- 
sally applicable, but, as F. L. Lueas says in his lectures 
on tragedy, “We do not go back to Aristotle so much for 
the right answers as for the right questions. To ask 
them is the first step towards truth.’”* For an Aris- 
totelian theory of comedy we must be content with the 
scattered references to comedy in the Poetics and in 
other works of Aristotle, and with whatever reflection 
of Aristotle may be found in the Coislinian Tractate 
or in other later writers. Professor Cooper’s application 
of the Poetics to comedy, set forth in his An Aristotelian 
Theory of Comedy (New York, 1922), is also interest- 
ing and helpful. 

The six elements which Aristotle found characteristic 
of all tragedies, plot, character, thought, diction, song, 
spectacle, are similarly applicable to comedy, and with 
the possible exception of song they are those elements 
which are common to all plays as plays whether ancient 
or modern. Under plot, the Aristotelian ‘complication’ 
(Séo1¢) and ‘solution’ (Avotg) apply equally well to 
comedy, as do the Aristotelian forms of discovery and 
the peripeteia or reversal which usually precedes the 
dénouement. Through an adaptation of the Aristotelian 
discovery or recognition scene Maxwell Anderson formu- 
lated what he considers a prime rule for play con- 
struction.‘ And Nicoll in analyzing the word ‘dramatic’ 
as a colloquial term notes that it covers just such 
matters as Aristotle meant by discoveries (Op. cit., 36). 

Perhaps an illustration or two of the application of 
Aristotelian theory to Roman drama may be valuable 
here. For instance, take the discovery which Ander- 
son feels necessary to a successful play: not the con- 
ventional type in ancient comedy, the discovery by 
tokens of one’s long-lost parents or brother; but, as in 
the Adelphoe, the less obvious but major discovery 
by the stern parent, Demea, that his son is no better 
than his laxly brought-up brother; this coincides with 
the reversal (the most effective type, according to 
Aristotle) when Demea in a sudden genuine or pre- 
tended transformation of character outdoes his brother 
in generosity and travesties Micio’s easy-going prin- 
ciples. The theory of Aristotle that comedy is a repre- 
sentation of inferior people, the laughable consisting 
in some blunder or ugliness that is neither painful nor 
disastrous, applies perfectly to the Menaechmi with 
its cast of greedy, self-seeking characters and their 
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many amusing blunders.® Aristotle’s theory contains 
a universal truth, for noble characters arouse the sym- 
pathies and put laughter to flight. Comedy, as Nicoll 
says, “is largely the laughter of society at certain 
abnormalities or eccentricities” (Op. cit., 225). 

The study of three Roman plays, two comedies and 
one tragedy, affords ample scope for discussion by 
the class of the nature of the comic and of the tragic, 
and for comparison of the functions and methods of 
tragedy and comedy. In raising questions of dramatic 
form, we must avoid too long consideration of those 
features of drama which are temporary rather than 
permanent or are nonessential details. One of my 
friends who read Terence at an eastern college under 
an eminent classicist remembers chiefly the latter’s in- 
terest in the dramatist’s technique in getting characters 
on and off stage. Important as this task is for the 
playwright, the spectator or reader is concerned pri- 
marily with the proper effect of the whole play. 


What are the important questions to be asked about 
a play? Dr. Abbie F. Potts, Professor of Dramatic 
Literature at Rockford, tells me that she finds in the 
Latin passive periphrastic with the dative of agent 
a very convenient formula for the main questions to be 
posed about a play. Since drama is action, she -first 
asks, “What is the deed to be done?” quid agendum 
est?; secondly, “What doers are to do the deed?” 
quibus agendum est? Again, “What is the change to 
be made?” “What is the ordeal to be undergone?” 
“What is the new discovery to be made?” ‘What are 
the words to be spoken?” “What are the sights to be 
seen?” These questions, simply put, and as you will 
observe largely Aristotelian, do succeed in getting at 
the fundamentals of a play. 

The Latin student is likely to become absorbed in 
the reading of the text and may forget that he is deal- 
ing with a real play; and hence I find advantageous for 
the class to read aloud, sometimes in Latin, sometimes 
in English, on their feet with as much action as pos- 
sible the several réles in the assignment. This helps 
to give the student the feeling for a play as a play. 
Even though the front of the classroom does not offer 
all the facilities of a stage, a few simple properties 
like the cook’s basket or the all-important mantle in 
the Menaechmi, help to reproduce the scene. The effec- 
tiveness of the great scene between Ulysses and An- 
dromache in the Troades can only be gained through 
the ear and by the exercise of the imagination. I con- 
fine the study of metrics in comedy to the iambic 
senarius of the dialogue and to the trochaic sep- 
tenarius of the recitative. Usually I am content with 
natural reading of the Latin, with normal word-accent 
and emphasis, and with little regard to metrical struc- 
ture beyond elision. 


Reading a lively English translation,® either one’s own, 
or, for Plautus, that of Paul Nixon in the Loeb Library, 
also helps the student to visualize the drama. Occasion- 
ally it is possible to go beyond the reading of the parts 
in the classroom and to act a scene or scenes. The 
recommendation of a seventeenth century schoolmaster? 
concerning Terence, if expanded to include Plautus, is 
still to be followed: “When you meet with an act or 
scene that is full of affection and action, you may cause 
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some of your scholars—after they have learned it—to 
act it first in private amongst themselves, and after: 
wards in the open school before their fellows.” To 
give a whole play (witness the fine performance of the 
Mostellaria last night with music, which reproduced 
the comic opera effect of Plautus, almost completely 
lost to the modern reader of Plautine comedy) is an 
ambitious undertaking and can only rarely be so per- 
fectly accomplished. 


By reading some Greek drama the student acquires 
a basis for comparison of Roman drama with the Greek 
and a comprehension of the dramatic heritage of the 
Roman dramatists. Sometimes I lecture to the class 
on the history of the Greek drama and the development 
of the ancient stage, but on the whole I find it more 
satisfactory to refer students to one or more of the 
excellent books on Greek tragedy or comedy or the 
ancient theater. The student also needs to know some- 
thing about the occasions on which plays were presented 
at Rome and about the Roman audiences of the times 
of Plautus and Terence and during the early empire, 
although this historical side of our teaching is, I am 
inclined to think, less frequently neglected. Particularly 
important is the student’s understanding of the con- 
ventions characteristic of Roman drama, many of which, 
like the staging of all action out of doors, continuous 
performance, the unities of time and place, are inherit- 
ances from Greek drama and are due both to its choral 
origin and to the nature of the ancient theater. 


One chief value to be obtained by the student in the 
course in Roman drama is appreciation of the indebted- 
ness of modern drama to the ancients. In this connec- 
tion the student finds valuable works which deal with 
the classical influence in English tragedy and comedy? 
Helpful also is the comparison by the student of a 
Roman comedy or tragedy with a modern play influ- 
enced by it. The Latin student who is at the same time 
studying French or English drama has a particular ad- 
vantage. Her attention is frequently directed to those 
special characteristics of ancient drama inherited by 
modern drama, as for example: prologue, lyric element, 
such comic and tragic types as the braggart soldier, 
confidante or nurse, ghost, messenger, etc. I believe 
that closer co-operation between the course in Roman 
drama and other college courses in drama might be 
achieved. My students participated this year in an 
exhibit of dramatic literature and books on drama and 
the theater, which was being arranged by senior students 
in the English department. The attempt of students 
to show each other what was significant in drama direct- 
ed the thought of all toward the place of classical drama 
in the tradition. Even contemporary drama provides 
good illustrations of certain features of ancient drama, 
for example, the unities of time and piace, which have, 
in a literal sense, long since been discarded but which 
can not be too completely neglected if a play is to suc- 
ceed. The Male Animal, by James Thurber and Elliott 
Nugent, with its single setting and its action limited 
to a football week end, illustrates the value for an 
effective play of concentration in time and even in place. 


A knowledge of ancient drama, the parent of all 
modern European and American drama, can not fail to 
deepen the student’s appreciation of dramatic literature 
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whether in books or in the theater. Some English de- 
partments, with the decline in the classical training of 
their students, are themselves including masterpieces 
from Greek and Latin literature in their own introduc- 
tory courses. If we are not to lose to departments of 
English that training which can best be done by clas- 
sical scholars, we must continue to carry our respon- 
sibility as teachers of literature even better than at 


present. 


1 The Theory of Drama (London, 1981), 9. 

2 The Poetics of Aristotle: Its Meaning and Influence (Boston, 
1923), 11. 

3 Tragedy in Relation to Aristotle’s Poetics (New York, 1928), 
12-13. 

4 The Essence of Tragedy and other Footnotes and Papers 
(Washington, 1939), 5 ff. 

5 Ag was noted by H. Ten Eyck Perry, Masters of Dramatic 
Comedy and Their Social Themes (Harvard U. Press, 1939), 53. 

6 Charles Hoole of Rotherham, quoted by F. 8S. Boas, An 
Introduction to Tudor Drama (Oxford, 1933), 18. 

7 [Of more than passing interest are the Phormio and the 
Adelphi “Translated, and in part Paraphrased, into an American 
Middlewestern Vernacular Largely as an Experiment” by Wil- 
liam Abbott Oldfather, in K. Guinagh and A. P. Dorjahn’s 
Latin Literature in Translation (Longmans, Green and Co., 
1942). Ed. Note]. 

8 For example, the chapters on classical influence in comedy 
and in tragedy, in C. F. Tucker Brooke’s The Tudor Drama 
(Boston, 1911), 147-229. 

® Cf. Nicoll, op. cit., 159; also 45-48; W. P. Ker, Form and 
Style in Poetry (London, 1928), 264-265; R. C. Flickinger, The 
Greek Theater and Its Drama (8d ed. Chicago, 1926), 260-261. 


The Next Forty Lines 


Cart Tuayer, S.J. 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts 

“Very well, that will do for today. For tomorrow take 
the next forty lines.” 

Looking back over twelve years of classical study, I 
can recall no words more familiar. I think of the 
teacher of Latin elements who blithely announced every 
day, as the closing bell rang, that for tomorrow we would 
‘take the next chapter and write the first ten sentences.’ 
I think also of the Virgil teacher who realized that we 
knew no Latin, but did nothing about it — except assign 
the next forty lines. Then for the Greek teachers, there 
was the one who assured us that we either ‘had that 
last year’ or would ‘get that next year’ — and for tomor- 
row take the next forty lines. And there was that 
other one who always felt that we had to ‘get on with 
the matter’ — so for tomorrow take the next forty lines. 
Some were worried about subjunctives, some located 
Cicero’s gardens, some found magic in Virgil, but all 
were strong for the next forty lines. Sometimes we had 
plays, sometimes slides, often tests, but always the 
next forty lines. Nor am I at all sure that my classical 
experience has been unique. 


After taking the next forty lines for twelve years, 
I am in a position to speak what I do know. When 
the timid little Freshman of twelve or thirteen asks 
me to advise him in his choice of studies, there will 
be the bright Goddess of Education whispering in my 
right ear, ‘The classics will train his mind,’ and the gaunt 
Shade of Classical Pedagogy droning in my left, ‘Take 
the next forty lines.’ I shall look long out the window, 
and in a mist I shall see The Latin Class. The boys 
trail in listlessly, parrot their lessons haltingly, and 
receive the solemn command meekly. In like manner 
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they assemble tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow. 
These the holocausts on the altar of Classical Pedagogy: 
without understanding of the forty lines just translated 
and without interest in them, not perceiving their intrin- 
sic meaning nor caring to, and ignorant of any relations 
to their own lives. The Latin Class fades away. I look 
back at that little boy. He trusts me: shall I condemn 
him to the next forty lines? 

In our pedagogical examinations of conscience I won- 
der if we classical teachers ever wonder why our students 
‘trot’ through our classical courses, why they are bored 
and listless in our classes, why they hate the classics. 
The reasons are not far to seek. The modern American 
boy is a reasonable being with a very practical out- 
look. When he is confronted with our fiat concerning 
the next forty lines, he wonders, at least subconsciously, 
just what he got out of the last forty and he has his 
suspicions that he is not likely to get much more out 
of the next. forty. Is his educational reluctance, think 
you, wholly attributable to personal effects of original 
sin? Would it not be worth while to let him know 
why he is to do the next forty lines, to show him what 
there is in those forty lines for him? Would it not 
be more reasonable to appeal to his innate reasonable- 
ness than merely to overwhelm him with an undebatable 
categorical imperative? If we are at all concerned 
about success in our teaching, then we ought to admit 
the necessity of meeting the boy on his own ground. 
After all, the purpose of our teaching is not our own 
glory, but his development. If, therefore, we want 
more than a merely material obedience, a merely me- 
chanical compliance with our autocratic decrees, we can- 
not escape the conclusion that we must sell him our 
wares. We ought to look on our boys as reluctant 
prospective customers. If we want to reach their hearts 
and instill in them our viewpoint on life and men and 
books, then there is no help for it, but we must get 
down from our pedagogical high horse and stand and 
deliver. There certainly is something in the next forty 
lines, but have we any grounds for expecting them to 
see it unless we are willing to take the trouble to show 
it to them? There is no infused knowledge on these 
points. If we do not show them, who will? 

It is certainly true that the nature of the classics is 
such that, properly taught and properly learned, they 
can produce the educational effects we intend in teach- 
ing them. But I wonder if we have very much to be 
proud of in the products of our classical teaching. Our 
educational theory is unassailably sound: I wonder 
about our educational practice. After all, the classics 
cannot teach themselves. They are only instruments. 
Some one must adapt them to the end desired. That 
person is the teacher. 

Whatever else he may be doing, a man is not teach- 
ing if he spends the class hour in lesson-hearing. He 
is not teaching if he translates the next day’s passage 
for his class. Nor is he teaching if his assignments for 
the next lesson consist in the Olympian command to 
take the next forty lines. He may be proctoring the 
class, he may be lecturing, he is not teaching. 

A teacher, by concept, does three things: he explains, 
he guides, he inspires. And these three are obviously 
the manifestation of spirit to spirit. They demand that 
the teacher adapt himself to the minds of the boys he 
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wishes to educate. They demand that he appeal to 
their reason and their understanding. He cannot suc- 
ceed if he fails to satisfy their innate craving for a 
reason for doing anything. He must show them the 
worth of the work he would have them do, and not 
once, but daily. Briefly, he must motivate each task. 
Thus he will at long last produce within his boys the 
ability to educate themselves, and sell them the idea 
of never stopping in the pursuit of wisdom, but of ever 
striving to do far more than the mere minimum require- 
ment. Does this seem too idealistic for classical educators 
and the students in their classes? 

A few years ago I had a teacher who is still teaching 
me. I would like to have you know her. She was a 
rather elderly lady, or at least I thought so then, and 
very prim. She did not contribute to the learned re- 
views on Shakespeare’s use of crockery in his plays, 
nor did she wonder in the educational journals, “Do 
We Really Educate?” No, she was too busy educating. 
She knew what she was about, and she made us know 
what we were about, too. She did not, I suppose, know 
very much, but then she did not need to: we knew so 
infinitely less. But what she did know, she knew very 
well — and she knew what to do with it. She had 
discovered a great secret in her many years of life, 
and, because she loved us, even as Socrates of old, 
she shared with us of her treasures. She had discovered 
that the only question in life worth asking is why. 

“Why is it thus?” “Why isn’t it otherwise?” “Why 
need it be thus?” “Why can’t it be otherwise?” These 
were the questions she asked, these the questions we 
pondered. 


You see, she was stimulating us to self-activity under 
her lead, she was inspiring us to intellectual indepen- 
dence. We could never be satisfied with an assertion, 
an opinion: we wanted reasons and proofs. We were 
willing to consult authorities: we did not bow to them. 
We investigated theories: but we looked for facts. We 
accepted existing things as existing, not as necessarily 
right. We could not be satisfied to remain on the 
surface: we had to penetrate underneath. We dis- 
tinguished, even as Socrates, between the appearances 
of things and the reality. She was teaching us not 
so much what to think, as how to think — and surely 
this is education. 


Of course, we did learn that Parkman followed the 
Oregon Trail, but only to find out why. We did learn 
that Launcelot’s ‘honor rooted in dishonor stood, And 
faith unfaithful kept him falsely true,’ but we did not 
pass on until we knew why that was true, and why it 
need not have been true, and yet why it could not 
have been otherwise. We even learned that here we 
had an oxymoron, but only to feel its pointed force, 
only to realize better the horror of the situation. Then 
we watched Maggie and Tom Tulliver grow up, and 
we understood why they were borne by the tide. Later, 
Carlyle praised Burns, and Hamlet drove Ophelia mad, 
and Burke thundered against the use of force. And 
now we wanted to know why, now we cared about 
nothing else, but only why. 


Why? Because she had sold us the idea of always 
asking why, of penetrating to the roots of things, of 
educating ourselves to true liberal culture by the vital 
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She had sold us on the ™ 
higher things, the better things of life, so that we saw | 
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that they were good and we wanted them. But she § 


did not leave us there. 
to these things so desirable. 


our baby-steps toward them. She gave us the inspira. 


She showed us how to attain @ 
She helped us to take ¥ 


tion of her own example, for she had never stopped 
loving them and she was still asking why. My teacher | 
was a real teacher: she explained, she guided, and she | 


is still inspiring me. 


Thus it is that I have never known loneliness. For 
she opened up to me a whole world of loveliness and | 


beauty. Since then I have sat at the Blind Bard’s feet, 
and even juggled his lyre. 
Prometheus, exposed with Oedipus, buried with Antigone, 


I have been chained with 


With Demosthenes I have answered the herald’s tig 
c&yopevetv PovAetat; and have driven Aeschines into 


exile. At the counters in the Athenian agora I have 
chatted with Socrates on justice and beauty and friend- 


ship. With Meleager I have wept for Heliodora and ¥ 


for Heraclitus with Callimachus. Yes, I have travelled 
much in the realms of gold, ever seeking by the vital 
appreciation of literature that perfection of habitual 
mental outlook which men have called liberal culture — 


and that because I had a teacher who taught me how to 4 


motivate the next forty lines. 


Theocritus 


But yesterday it was when he was here: 

And marking how the moon, with silver-glow 
Lamp-lit the budding grove: alive to Daphnis’ 
Evening laughter: watching his small brooks flow 
With white excitement past the house, in that 
Dear unforgotten spring, so long ago. 

How no thing else has changed! On far-off hills 
Still in the dusk the flocks trail fitfully: 

High through the tight-bent bow of April skies 
Some twilight stars go, stepping wistfully: 
Beside the cottage facing seaward, still 
Menalecas’ fingers touch the lyre, pensively. 

It seems he must return with every spring: 

The fields, tonight, and muffled-sounding seas 
Are heavy with his voice. . . . Be breathless, now 
A moment: Listen. ... How, among the trees 
He loved, from far away, and plaintively, 

The flutes of Pan come thinly up the breeze! 


West Baden College GERARD ALGIER, SJ.J 


If I Could Make Man Over Again! 


Arbitrio si natura finxisset meo 

genus mortale, longe foret instructius: 

nam cuncta nobis attribuissem commoda, 
quae cui Fortuna indulgens animali dedit, 
elephanti vires, et leonis cum impetu 
cornicis aevum; spiritum tauri trucis, 

equi velocis placidam mansuetudinem; 

at esset homini sua tamen sollertia. 
Nimirum in caelo secum ridet Iuppiter, 
haec qui negavit magno consilio oasis, 
ne sceptrum mundi raperet nostra audacia. 
Ergo contenti munere invicti Iovis 

fatalis annos decurramus temporis, 

nec plus conemur quam sinit mortalitas. 


PuHarprus App. A 2 | 


“The Classics up here are a bit weak from the effects | 
of the gasoline-charged atmosphere. We have no Greek @ 


and less than forty Latin students. 


However the in- 


terest of those few is consoling. Registration at the¥ 
University has suffered from the war; our enrollment® 


is twenty per cent less than it was at this time last year.” 
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